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the cervix uteri red and tumefied. The genitals were excoriated. An injection, 
containing four scruples of iodine, sixty of alcohol at 25°, and 125 of common 
water was ordered for her, of which about thirty scruples were thrown up into 
the vagina. Heat and irritation were immediately experienced in the parts, and 
the discharge ceased entirely for three hours, returning then in larger quantity 
than ever, accompanied for a few minutes with very severe pain in the genitals, 
headache, and general spasms. These symptoms soon disappeared, and the 
discharge did not again return till the next day, when the same quantity of 
iodine was injected, less severe symptoms following its use. The catamenial 
secretion, which had been absent seven months, appeared towards evening, and 
continued for three consecutive days, unaccompanied by any other discharge. 
On its cessation, the leucorrhcea again showed itself, but less in quantity than 
before. M. Steenkiste, desirous of retaining the iodine more in contact with 
the vaginal mucous membrane than it had been previously, introduced a specu¬ 
lum, with the assistance of which he filled the vagina with five pieces of charpie, 
soaked with the iodine, and left them there, intending to remove them in an 
hour’s time. Four of these pledgets were expelled by pains which came on in 
the interval, and when the surgeon sought to withdraw the fifth he could not 
introduce the speculum, the vagina was so contracted. The cure thus induced 
has been permanent, and the catamenia have again appeared. The second case 
was equally satisfactory.— JProv. Med Jour. April 22, 1843. 

23. Stammering. —Dr. Abercrombie read a paper on this subject to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh in January last. When his attention was 
first directed to the subject, he stated, the following facts attracted his notice:— 

X. He observed that stammerers never stammer in singing. 

II. The individual on whom his first observations were made, did not stam¬ 
mer when he was obliged to speak in a louder tone of voice than usual,as when 
conversing in the midst of a noisy crowd, or in a carriage on a rough road. 

III. The precentor of a church came under his notice who stammered in com¬ 
mon conversation, but showed no hesitation when reading out the line, as it is 
called, which was done in a peculiar high-pitched tone of voice, such as is 
usually employed by precentors for that purpose. 

IV. He found that stammerers have no difficulty in performing any of those 
movements of the lips and the tongue, by means of which the consonant sounds 
are produced, when they are directed to make these movements simply, that is, 
without any reference to speech. 

V. He observed, that in some stammerers, the difficulty is not confined to the 
consonant sounds, in which the peculiar action of the organs of speech is more 
directly exerted, but extends to other sounds, in which these organs are little, if 
at all concerned, such as the simple aspirated h, as in the words happiness, holi¬ 
ness, &c. In one individual, indeed, who was treated successfully, he found 
that he often hesitated at such words as these, Jong after he had overcome every 
difficulty respecting the consonants. 

By such facts as these he was led to the conjecture, that the affection does not 
depend upon any defect in the organs of speech, properly so called; but is rather 
connected with a deficiency in the management of the voice; and he thought it 
woifld be found, that, when a stammerer gets into that peculiar state of hesita¬ 
tion, which is so familiar to every one who has witnessed it. he is endeavouring 
to speak when he has no voice; that is, when the lungs have become emptied of 
air, or nearly so. 

According to these views, the principles on which the cure of the affection 
may be accomplished, appeared to be the following: In actually accomplishing 
a cure, every thing depends upon the perseverance of the patient himself after 
the principles have been explained to him. 

I. To direct the attention of the individual to the three distinct parts, of which 
the function of speech consists, viz. 

1. A full and continuous current of air proceeding outwards from the lungs. 

2. The formation of this into inarticulate sound, or voice, by the action of the 
larynx. 
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3. The formation of this into articulate sound, or speech, chiefly by certain 
movements of the Kps and the tongue. 

He soon perceives that he has no difficulty in performingany of these actions, 
when they are thus made separate objects of attention; and in this manner he is 
led to understand that his affection does not depend upon any defect in any of 
the organs of speech, or a difficulty of performing any of the processes of which 
the function consists; but in a certain want of harmony among these processes, 
which has grown into a habit. He is easily made to perceive, for example, that 
he has no difficulty in performing that motion of the lips by which is formed the 
sound of the letter B, then why should he have any difficulty in saying bee, boy, 
bell, &c. When the formation of each letter is thus made a separate object of 
attention, or a distinct voluntary act, it is remarkable to observe how the diffi¬ 
culty seems to vanish; and by continued attention in this manner, the habit is 
gradually broken, in as far as concerns this part of the process. 

II. The second, and principal part of the treatment is, to exercise the indivi¬ 
dual in the habit of never attempting to speak without having a full and strong 
current of voice. He may be made sensible of the effect of this, by making 
him read in a strong loud tone of voice, as if he were calling to a person at a 
distance,—or in a tone resembling singing or chanting,—or in the peculiar tone 
of a precentor, in readingoutthe line, which has been already referred to. When 
he has thus been made to understand the principles on which the removal of the 
affection is to be conducted, the farther treatment consists in a course of exer¬ 
cises calculated to give him a full command of his voice, and so to correct the 
habit which he has acquired, of speaking, or attempting to speak, without suffi¬ 
cient voice. For this jmrpose he should be made to read aloud, several times 
a-day, from an author whose style is somewhat declamatory. In doing so, he 
should be made to read in a high-pitched tone, and to stop frequently and take 
a full breath, so as to have the voice thrown out with a force beyond what is 
required for ordinary reading or ordinary conversation. With this view it is 
necessary to make him stop and take a full inspiration much more frequently 
than would be required by another person: for it is in this part of the process 
that we are to trace, in a great measure, the bad habit which he has acquired, 
and the opposite habit which he is required to cultivate. In particular, when¬ 
ever he feels the tendency to hesitate at a word, he is to be taught to stop in¬ 
stantly, take a full breath, and then try it again. He will be immediately sen¬ 
sible of the effect; and a succession of voluntary efforts of this kind will be gra¬ 
dually formed into a habit, calculated to correct the injurious habit, in which, I 
believe, we are chiefly to trace the pathology of stammering. 

In a note appended to this paper, Dr. Abercrombie remarked, that since his 
observations were written, he had found that the same principle, respecting the 
influence of respiration in this affection, had been pointed out by Dr. M'Cormack 
of Belfast, in a small volume published in 1828 .—London and Ed. M. J. Med. 
Sci., March, 1843. 

24. Decrement of Weight in Phthisis _Dr. Robert Williams, physician to 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a paper read to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, stated that some years ago he began a series of experiments on possi¬ 
ble remedies in phthisis, and in making these experiments he determined on 
weighing the patients, considering that an increase or decrease of weight would 
afford a better criterion of amendment, or otherwise, than the fallacious hopes 
with which nature cheers the individual in this desolating disease. The num¬ 
bers weighed were few, perhaps eight, unexpected difficulties having occurred, 
and the experiments being prematurely terminated in some cases by the patient 
leaving the hospital. One general law, however, was observed in all, viz., that 
the loss of weight was not continued but intermittent; or, the patient being 
weighed weekly, and as nearly as possible under the same circumstances, 
showed an alternate increment and decrement generally of one or more pounds 
on each alternate week. The decrement, however, usually exceeded the incre- 
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